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JOHN L. STEELE: WASHINGTON “Washington of the 1960's,” says John Steele, “is the capital of the free 


world, the very hub of its communications, and a continuing news story of the highest order.” 


How that story is told in Time each week, how well it is understood by ‘Time readers around the globe, 


depends in no small part on Steele himself. For John Steele, 43, runs the Timr news bureau in Washington, 
Time's top-ranking political reporter, he is also administrative chief of a full-time stall of 44, the man 
responsible for getting the news out of Washington to Timer’s editors in New York. 

“It’s the most exciting job there is. You represent one of the most carefully watched and thoroughly read 
of all publications. My sources read the hell out of the magazine.” 

Born in Chicago, Steele got his start there alter college (Dartmouth 1939) working for United Press Inter- 
national. Two years later U.P.I. sent him to Washington, Except for four years in the Navy and one at 
Harvard on a Nieman Fellowship, he has been on the job there ever since—and for the past seven years 
with TIME. 

Steele’s first Time assignment was Capitol Hill. Three years later he was named White House corre- 
spondent. Then in 1958 he took full charge of the largest bureau in the Time system, which, he says, is 
also “the fastest moving bureau in Washington—and the best.” 

A tireless reporter and fast writer, though an astonishingly bad speller, Steele has been described by Louis 
Lyons, curator of Harvard’s Nieman Foundation, as “a natural newsman just as Ted Williams is a natural 
athlete. He digs for the facts of history or economics as avidly as he explores the background of a politician. 
In John Steele the rare qualities of the reporter are joined with the intellectual resources for his strategic 
job.” And to Washington Post Publisher Philip Graham, Steele is: “truly a reporter's reporter... one 


of the best informed men in the capital.” TIME The Weekly Newsmagazine 
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How We Have Changed! 


In the print and electronic media of communication and 
on platforms at meetings, many facts and comments 
have poured forth in the last two years or so about the 
sweeping changes which have taken place in America 
and the rest of the world in recent times. 

We would like to select from this tide of knowledge 
and opinion a few of the high spots that apply quite 
directly to public relations people. We have in mind, not 
so much the material changes, as points of view—mental 
and emotional reactions, and habits. 

Let’s envision a middle-aged man who is a public 
relations practitioner. He and his wife have a married 
daughter and a married son. On some things they all 
more or less agree but on others the two generations differ 
widely. The differences naturally don’t apply to nearly 
all families but sometimes they do. In any case, they 
point up alterations in Americans in the past two decades 
or so. 

When the father and mother want music on their 
radio, television or record player, they frequently prefer 
the classical or melodic popular songs. The younger 
generation often desires a quite different treatment, not 
only in music but also in humor and other types of com- 
munication. 

The two generations read dissimilar kinds of books, 
magazine articles and newspaper features. Views on 
politics, economics and social sciences have altered con- 
siderably with the passing of the years. The younger 
parents have acquired new ideas on how to bring up chil- 
dren. They tend to receive news of new products or serv- 
ices avidly. They are likely to accept new thoughts that 
come via print or air wave—provided they seem to make 
sense. They have little resistance to favoring products 
imported from foreign countries. 

Their parents, while they are by no means old fogies, 
have a tendency to show more conservatism. But on sev- 
eral broad subjects, they usually agree pretty much with 
their offspring. They all think that America should be 
well defended; that the United States should do what 
it safely can to aid friendly, underdeveloped nations and 
to oppose the spread of Communism. They hope for 
reasonable solutions to social and economic problems 
within the United States. They have a strong fear of in- 
flation. Regarding their personal lives, they approve of 
homes in the suburbs or country, whenever that is feas- 
ible. They unite in backing excellent education and 
health. 

Despite such areas of general agreement, even these 
are viewed from different colored glasses, and differences 
of opinion and attitude abound on many facets, both 
small and large. Therefore, it clearly is up to public 
relations and allied interests to dig deeply into this vast 
subject and to keep current with shifting tides among 
various publics, by age groups and other classifications. 

To do this we can make adequate use of excellent 
facilities now at hand—in research on attitudes, opinions 
and motivations, and new knowledge and approaches 
which come increasingly from the social sciences. We 
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need constantly to encourage the development of new 
and better methods for understanding today’s and to- 
morrow’s public opinion and how to cope with it. 


New Frontiers in Communications 


While hearing and reading about changes taking place 
in America and other parts of the world in recent times, 
we have become well exposed to forecasts about the near 
future—usually carrying us through the 1960's. Let’s 
select a few items, especially those regarding communi- 
cations. They indicate developments of dramatic nature 
with stepped-up tempo—sometimes bordering on the 
fantastic. 

In television, for instance, it looks as though the world 
in the next several years may have regularly scheduled 
programs beamed to all the principal populated parts 
of the globe—via satellites. Several alternate methods for 
achieving this goal seem to offer the possibility of suc- 
cess—for instance, transmission by undersea cables. 

A.T.&T. has asked for permission to use frequencies 
for an experimental satellite relay which could reach all 
parts of the world. One plan would call for about 50 
satellites orbiting 3,000 miles from the earth. Another 
proposal would require three satellites some 22,000 miles 
out in space. 

Such developments will surely have immense impacts 
upon public relations and other fields. Obviously, we will 
have to have more knowledge about the language and 
culture, the aspirations and taboos, of each important 
population group outside the United States. 

Getting much closer to earth, color television—already 
a $100,000,000 industry, will undoubtedly expand. This 
may mean a great deal to communicators, both for spon- 
sored and sustaining programs. Color in television, as 
well as in print media, packs great power in the promo- 
tion of consumer packaged goods—likewise in fashion, 
grooming, motor vehicles, travel and many other fields. 

Radio in the next decade can be expected to give birth 
to some rather revolutionary progress which practitioners 
in communications work should follow closely. The 
newspaper field, a leviathan among the media, also will 
roll ahead. Improving and increasing use of color offers 
one indication. Also important changes in the mechanical 
aspects of printing are reported to be on their way. 

Magazines, already experimenting extensively with 
new techniques and ideas, will surely develop others. The 
same will apply to direct mail, motion pictures, posters, 
exhibits and dramatization of speeches. More under- 
standing of the processes of word of mouth communica- 
tion will come—especially how better to fit such knowl- 
edge in with public relations programs. 

In this small space we could touch on only a few high 
spots. But they should prove that public relations people 
and others who communicate have a gigantic job in the 
years ahead. 
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Of course Im sure. 
I read it 
in Newsweek 


— 
___,, ahead of the news, behind the headlines...for people at the tor 


A Check List For Avoiding 


A Community Crisis 


How to Get Out Of Air Pollution Trouble 


By G. EDWARD PENDRAY 


ANY hundreds of companies 
M have demonstrated that it is 

quite possible to produce at a 
high level, and still avoid community 
difficulties over air and water pollution 
or the disposal of industrial wastes. But 
some do not find it so easy. Not a few 
get into trouble—occasionally very seri- 
ous trouble—over these problems. 

In such cases, what is the public rela- 
tions man to do—and what should he 
advise his management: first to get out 
of the trouble, and then, to keep out of 
it? 

Our experience has been that the pub- 
lic relations man often may not be called 
until matters are well along toward the 
crisis stage. The procedure for getting 
out of trouble may therefore involve a 
crash program of sorts, plus a careful 
follow-up to restore good relations and 
leave as little scar tissue as possible. 

On one thing it is most important to 
insist: public relations must never be 
used as a substitute for sound technical 
remedies to allay the nuisance of which 
the company is accused. And also, em- 
ployment of technology alone will prob- 
ably not assuage the anger of the com- 
munity, once it has been thoroughly 
aroused. 

Only when proper technology has 
been combined with sound public rela- 
tions can the company be reasonably 
sure of getting out of trouble, once in it 
—or of avoiding future trouble when 
the immediate crisis has been passed. 
Some time ago, after a good deal of 
experience with air pollution problems 


G. EDWARD PENDRAY is senior partner of 
Pendray & Company, counsel on public re- 
lations and management. Both Mr. Pendray 
and his company, in the course of serving 
many clients, have had considerable experi- 
ence with public relations problems arising 
out of air and water pollution and disposal 
of industrial wastes. He is a former editor 
of the PUBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL. 


involving a variety of companies and 
industries, we developed for the guid- 
ance of our clients some general sug- 
gestions about what to do—and what 
not to do—in incipient situations of this 
sort. These seem to have been quite use- 
ful to public relations people and com- 
pany executives, and are presented here- 
with as of possible interest. 

Our suggestions consist of two sets of 
rules, one of seven points and the other 
of ten. The first set is a list of things to 
do when immediate trouble threatens— 
the point at which the public relations 
man generally gets his first chance at 
the situation. The second is a set of 
actions to be considered in maintaining 
good relations with the community, after 
the crisis has been suitably dealt with. 

Let us first consider what an industrial 
company should do to get out of a com- 
munity crisis brought on by an accusa- 
tion of air pollution. 


1. When trouble threatens, act promptly, 
but not hastily. Obviously there is 
great danger in reacting on an emo- 


tional basis, or on partial or possibly 
erroneous information. It is possible 
at this point to make great blunders, 
which subsequent statements or ac- 
tions can hardly repair. 


The second suggestion therefore sup- 
plements the first: 


. Find out clearly and in detail what 


the situation really is. This involves 
learning exactly what the complaint 
is, who is doing the complaining, on 
what experience or evidence the com- 
plaint is based and whether the com- 
plaint is an isolated case or part of a 
major movement which has enlisted 
the emotions and energies of a large 
group in the community. The pre- 
liminary inquiry should also deter- 
mine what basis may exist in truth for 
the accusation, and what actions 
could be taken in a practical way to 
remove or alleviate the cause, if any. 


. Tell the people involved what you 


have done or are planning to do. The 
preliminary inquiry will undoubtedly 
have included interviews with the 
complainers and their associates. They 
should now be told, in face to face 
discussion if possible, exactly what 
the company is undertaking to do 
about their complaints. If complaints 
have also been published in the local 
newspapers, a statement should be 
issued to the press as well, explaining 
the company’s position and intentions. 
These announcements should be made 
without heat or emotion; they should 
be factual—and of course what the 
company promises to do it should do 
without fail, as promptly as possible. 


. Solve the difficulty by technical means 


so far as possible or practical. It is of 
major importance for management to 
understand that reassurance or sooth- 
ing words alone cannot in any way 
take the place of concrete action to 
cure the situation complained of— 
provided air pollution really exists. 
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An investment may be called for that 
will not repay the cost in improved 
product, in recovered by-products or 
in lowered operating costs, but it may 
well repay itself in community good- 
will, the loss of which can often be 
very costly. Investment in research or 
equipment can therefore be consid- 
ered as a kind of insurance; but no 
matter how considered, it will prob- 
ably have to be made sooner or later 
—and the longer the delay the greater 
the costs will probably be. This brings 
us to the fifth suggestion: 


5. If the program will take some time, 
give frequent progress reports. 


The application of technology to air 
pollution control almost always requires 
that a study be made, a budget obtained 
and equipment ordered and installed— 
and consequently it takes time. This is 
why it is important to let the people 
know what is planned, in advance of tak- 
ing the action. Otherwise the response 
to the complaint may be so long delayed 
the situation will get out of hand. 


WHAT IS BEING DONE 


Find convincing ways to tell the com- 
munity what is being planned, and 
especially what is being done. Do this 
by discussion, by announcements, by 
publicity, by advertising and by all other 
appropriate means at hand. When engi- 
neers are assigned to study the situation, 
for example, announce the fact, give 
their names or the name of the engineer- 
ing firm, and state when their report is 
expected. Make a further release on the 
contents of the report when it has been 
received. Announce when and from 
whom the needed equipment has been 
ordered, at what cost, and also when it 
is expected. When the equipment arrives, 
announce it. When installation is com- 
plete, release this information. A cere- 
mony of some kind should be held when 
the new equipment is put into service 
for the first time. 

Occasionally managers fear that such 
a series of announcements will stir up 
more complaints and keep the pot boil- 
ing. In our experience, they have just 
the opposite effect. Publicity of this kind 
is a frequent reminder that the company 
is fully aware of the complaints, values 
the good opinion of the community, and 
does not need further prodding to act. 

Sometimes, however, the situation 
cannot be dealt with so promptly, per- 
haps because the technology is not yet 
known, or the necessary equipment will 
cost so much as to prove an unwise in- 
vestment both for the company and the 
community, or because of other consid- 
erations. What then? 


6. If more time is necessary—or if noth- 
ing can be done immediately—report 
this frankly, with reasons. 
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Burning automobiles in New York. 


Smoke from commercial heating. 


People after all will respond to reason 
—provided the reasons are presented be- 
lievably. To be believable, they must 
first of all be true; this is not a device 
that can safely be used in an attempt to 
stall. 

The reasons for protracted delay must 
always be carefully marshalled and 
understandably presented. It is usually 
wise to present them first in face-to-face 
discussion with the complainers, or if 
the matter has already had publicity, at 
a suitable public meeting in which the 
company officials are available for ques- 
tioning. 


If immediate steps cannot be taken, 
some kind of timetable should be an- 
nounced for when action will be taken— 
and what kind of action is contemplated. 
The company can at least undertake a 
suitable program of research. This 
course should be announced and ex- 
plained. 


WHAT NOT TO DO 


Our seventh suggestion—and one of the 
most important—consists of things not 
to do during a community relations 
emergency. Many of these wrong things 
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Journalism and the Facts 


. the best things that journalism 
has to offer in a democracy—informa- 


tion along with a platform for debate,’ 


a forum for the expression of people’s 
viewpoints and ideas—stem from the 
minds and skills of the people practic- 
ing the craft. If the public is able to form 
its Own opinions from just the facts, 
it should be far better able to form 
opinions from both the facts and the 
opinions of others. 

“That is not to say that a journalist 
can assume a cavalier disregard for fact. 
The facts, the news, these are always 
what we must work with and must find 
a way to convey. But what I do say is 
that the communication of news from 
one mind to another calls for a certain 
exercise of judgment; it calls for inter- 
pretation and background, and some 
sense of the meaning of the news; in 
short, it presupposes the movement of 
ideas from one active mind to another 
active mind. This is certainly a higher 
art, requiring much more exacting skills, 
than those called for by the simple 
standards of objectivity. And this is 
what I deem an essential part of the 
greatest traditions of American journal- 
ism.” 

Excerpted from a speech by Roy E. Lar- 
sen, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee of Time Inc. before the General 


Alumni Association of Boston Univer- 
sity. 


are still being done by beleaguered plant 
managers, in spite of much experience 
against them. 
In dealing with air pollution com- 
plaints: 
€ Do not attempt to use smooth words 
or empty promises as a substitute 
for remedial technical action. 


€ Do not ignore protests, or deny the 
existence of a problem, without in- 
vestigating to make sure. 


@ Do not call the complainers “pinks”, 
troublemakers or Communists. 


€ Do not deny the facts—and certainly 
not when the evidence is plainly 
against you. 

@ Do not take refuge in legalistic tac- 
tics, dodging, bluster or silence. 


€ Do not attempt to justify air pollu- 
tion on economic grounds—with 
such phrases as “more smoke means 
more jobs”—“if the town wants our 
taxes it will have to put up with some 
of our fly ash,” etc. 


@ Do not take comfort in the idea 
that the complainers are the com- 
pany’s own employees, suppliers 


or other dependents—‘“and they 
wouldn’t dare carry the complaints 
too far.” 


@ Do not assert that “the plant was 
here first, and the complainers 
should have known better than to 
build their houses so near to it, if 
they are so sensitive.” 


@ Do not threaten to move the plant 
to another community—unless you 
mean it; your bluff may be called. 


€ Do not try to get out of responsibility 
by pointing an accusing finger at the 
other fellow. 


In our practice we have seen every 
one of these approaches tried, and we 
have seen them fail. They are almost a 
guarantee of trouble. Sometimes they 
can change a simple complaint against 
air pollution into a major public rela- 
tions disaster. 


FUTURE PROBLEMS 


When the company recovers from its 
immediate difficulties, what should it 
do to remain free of future air pollution 
problems? 

We believe it should, first of all, try 
to operate at all times in such a manner 
as not to produce any objectionable de- 
gree of smoke, fly ash, bad odors, gases 
or noise. This, of course, is easier said 
than done. As an operating ideal it usu- 
ally cannot be approached without or- 
ganized effort and constant attention. 

To this end, we think a company 
should not hold back on any reasonable 
expenditures for necessary equipment or 
research to control air pollution, even 
though no complaints have yet been 
voiced, and even when there is little or 
no likelihood of getting a return on the 
investment, except in the valuable form 
of community good will. 

The management should keep con- 
stantly in mind that control equipment 
by itself cannot be depended upon to 
prevent contamination of the air. It must 
be policed; it must be maintained; it 
must be properly operated. 

There should at all times be insistence 
on adequate care by operating person- 
nel. Many successful plant pollution con- 
trol programs treat air pollution in the 
same way and with as much seriousness 
as safety and accident prevention, real- 
izing that carelessness or lapses in the 
defense against either can be costly. 

When the plant is large enough, it 
usually pays to assign air pollution con- 
trol as a full-time responsibility to an 
able and informed man on the manager’s 
staff. The manager should then hold this 
man strictly accountable for policing the 
plant’s effluents. 

As part of the trouble-prevention pro- 
gram, the company’s local and national 
public relations people should be kept 
fully abreast of the situation, so they in 


turn can keep the community and the 
public well informed about the organ- 
ization’s air pollution control activities. 

It is also useful to keep up a thorough 
program of information for employees. 
Many an employee is embarrassed by a 
neighbor’s complaints about his com- 
pany, but doesn’t know how to reply 
effectively when he has not himself 
been properly informed. Sometimes, in- 
deed, in the absence of any information 
to the contrary, the employee is apt to 
agree with the complainer. A thorough- 
going employee information program 
helps employees speak up on behalf of 
their company. 

Watch the incoming mail, and the let- 
ter columns of local newspapers, for 
any indications of community complaint. 
When a citizen complains, he should 
promptly receive a call or visit from the 
manager or someone on the manager’s 
staff. The purpose of the call should not 
be to bully or frighten the complainer, 
but to learn exactly what his complaint 
is, and on what grounds it is based. Dur- 
ing such discussions the complaint will 
sometimes evaporate. But even if it 
doesn’t, the company is in a better posi- 
tion to do what then may be necessary 
to improve the situation. As the saying 
is, you can’t always convince ’em, but 
don’t ignore ’em. 

The company should work coopera- 
tively with any air pollution control 
group or groups that may be active in 
the community; should know the lead- 
ers of the group, their objectives, their 
planned activities, be sympathetic with 
their aims, and be helpful in any prac- 
tical way. Such groups are usually seek- 
ing improvement for the community, 
and can hardly be objectionable. They 
are a potential danger only when their 
programs or activities are based on mis- 
information or lack of understanding. 


COMMUNITY RELATIONS 


The company should also work in an 
organized way with other companies in 
the community to control air pollution, 
and should participate in industry-wide 
activities along the same line. 

Finally, at all times cultivate good 
general relations with the community. 
It not infrequently happens that a plant 
gets into trouble over air pollution or 
some other specific point of friction sim- 
ply because this is a way the community 
has of expressing a deeper dissatisfac- 
tion with the organization. If the com- 
pany’s community relations are bad, 
dealing merely with air pollution com- 
plaints may only be treating symptoms. 
When air pollution complaints are per- 
sistent, consider whether the real trouble 
may not lie elsewhere. An inexpensive 
professionally-conducted field check will 
soon indicate whether this is in fact the 
case. If it is, the only lasting answer is 
to correct the basic cause. 
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®@ Air France Public Relations personnel stand ready to serve you in New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, Montreal, Mexico City. 
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Shift and Growth Offer 


Challenges to Business Markets 


By ROBERT W. SMITH, JR. 


OMETOWN loyalty—a good 
H name in the community based 

on years of service and social 
contributions—is literally the lifeline 
for hundreds of thousands of local and 
regional businesses. Yet in many cases, 
the fastest growing segments of their 
market areas may be ignorant of and 
indifferent to their accumulated deposits 
at the familiar bank of good will. 

The special public relations prob- 
lems confronting these businesses— 
which may include a 15-state chain store 
empire as well as a local creamery—stem 
from a new fact of metropolitan area 
life. 

In any of several hundred metropoli- 
tan areas, suburbs are the major, if not 
the only, growth areas. So-called core 
cities, with a few notable exceptions, are 
either losing population or standing still. 


PEOPLE ARE PEOPLE 


Taken on balance, a net increase in the 
population of the market area should 
represent a growth potential. People, as 
such, are much the same whether they 
live in the city or nearby and conveni- 
ently accessible suburbs. 

But the new suburbanites cannot be 
thought of as having been simply trans- 
planted from the city to its suburbs. The 
figures will not support such a view. 
Detroit’s ‘population, for example, is 
down about 170,000 for 1960 as com- 
pared with 1950. But its suburbs have 
grown by almost a million. Kansas City 
gained 11,700 in the same period while 
its suburbs added over 200,000 residents. 


ROBERT W. SMITH, JR., is an associate in 
the New Orleans public relations firm of 
Perret & Kalman. He first began active study 
of population shift and growth while plan- 
ning field activities for a firm whose first 
markets were in the fast-growing suburbs. 
He is a graduate of Tulane University. 


The “Population Explosion” 


In the Suburbs 


New Orleans, showing one of the more 
significant urban increases of 50,000 for 
the decade, has seen its suburbs double 
in size. Even before population charac- 
teristics of the 1960 census were charted, 
it was obvious that most suburban 
growth represents new residents in the 
area. 

As a direct consequence, many busi- 
nesses are failing to realize the pre- 
dicted upsurge of “the population ex- 
plosion.” Their sales are not keeping 
pace with the rapid expansion of their 
market areas. 

Prominent in this category are busi- 
nesses in which local or regional opera- 
tors have traditionally co-existed with 
competition able to advertise and dis- 
tribute on a national scale, for example: 
beer, coffee, dairy products and most 
kinds of retailing. Also included are a 
broad cross section of industries—from 
machine tool to bathing suit manufac- 
turers—which have successfully com- 


peted in limited markets with giants in 
their respective fields. 


“HOME GROWN” INDUSTRIES 


Virtually all such “small businesses” 
would attribute a large measure of their 
historic success to the good public rela- 
tions which they have developed over 
the years in their own market areas. The 
failure of any of these “home grown” 
industries to keep pace with their grow- 
ing market potentials may, similarly, 
stem from the relative weakness of their 
image among their new neighbors. 

In short, too many small and medium- 
sized businesses seem to have allowed 
years of entrenched position in the com- 
munity to diminish the aggressiveness 
of their missionary work among bur- 
geoning numbers of affluent newcomers. 

Having recognized such a shortcom- 
ing in its most disturbing manifestation 
—static or declining sales figures—one 
reaction might be to adopt the tactics 
that seem to be working so well for the 
biggest of the competition. The tempta- 
tion is great for the business of consider- 
able regional size and stature to fight 
fire with fire. Flexing its corporate mus- 
cles, such a company might elect to 
show the world it is a match for any- 
body, regardless of size, wealth or scope 
of operations. 

In so doing, a company places itself 
in double jeopardy. It may not only fail 
to make new friends but may also alien- 
ate old ones by its new and unfamiliar 
look. 

A sounder approach to cultivating 
friends among growing numbers of new- 
comers to the market involve less risk, 
promises greater rewards. It begins with 
a searching reappraisal of good will 
building—activities in light of the new 
and new-type publics they must reach 
and influence. 

Three observations on the nature of 
new suburbanites may prove helpful: 
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|. They are partially isolated from the 
mainstream of community life. 

Like Americans abroad, newcomers 
to the suburbs tend to see more of each 
other than of longtime residents. This is 
especially true of suburban wives but 
also applies to their husbands. Many 
offices and plants are themselves little 
outposts of suburban immigrants. New- 
comers can’t be counted on to form 
good opinions of a firm from the reports 
of satisfied customers of long standing. 

Image building programs for these 
new prospects should be addressed to 
their self interests which may be quite 
different from those traditional in the 
community, 

For example, supporting the munici- 
pal symphony may have been one of 
your company’s most praiseworthy con- 
tributions to community life for decades. 
But, perhaps you'd also better consider 
getting identified with square dancing, 
too. 


2. They are extremely mobile. 


Far from being settlers, suburbanites 
are the most mobile as well as the fast- 
est growing segment of our population. 
It's hardly an exaggeration to say they 
can and will move at the drop of a job 
offer, promotion, or transfer. Suburban 
markets may be turning over nearly as 
fast as they are growing as “for sale” 
signs in any new sub-division will attest. 


A DIFFICULT TARGET 


With neither the time nor the inclination 
to develop “local” tastes to any great 
extent, suburbanites present a difficult 
communications target at best. 

In influencing them it might be well 
to think of a revolving display rather 
than an endless film. The traditional 
view of public relations—cumulative 
good works diligently reported—must be 
modified to take into account the tran- 
sience and indifference of the public in 


question. 
Plans should be in terms of seasonal 
or annual programs, activities and 


events, each of which will convey the 
essence of the company’s strong points. 
Relying on history more as a device to 
dramatize continuing progress than as 
a symbol of assumed leadership will 
help to avoid unnecessary antagonisms 
toward “old guard” entrenchment. 

For example, a perpetual endowment 
of the chair of fine arts at a college or 
university is unquestionably a valuable 
contribution to education. But the addi- 
tion of an annual scholarship or fellow- 
ship for training or research in your 
field might win you more friends among 
each year’s mounting number of tech- 
nically oriented young men and women. 


3. They are acutely conscious of “in” 
patterns of life. 


This is not to flog the dead horse of 
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conformity versus non-conformity. It 
simply implies that most newcomers, 
within the limits of their time and re- 
sources, want to get and make the best 
of their circumstances. And this means 
being associated to some extent with the 
traditions and culture of their environ- 
ments. 


RESIDENT TOURISTS 


Today’s suburban newcomers are really 
resident tourists rather than homestead- 
ers. Many of them talk about “seeing the 
country” as one of the advantages of 
their jobs. While not too interested in 
steeping themselves in the manners and 
mores of the community or region, they 
look for opportunities to identify them- 
selves with characteristic and colorful 
customs around them. It’s a kind of 
game with them, but one that’s played in 
all seriousness. 

A review of the traditions of the com- 
munity or region will be revealing. 
Which ones are potentially vital because 
of their charm or practicality as op- 
posed to ones kept alive by determined 
effort of those who resist change? 

For example, summoning up visions 
of cotton bales in Memphis or cattle in 
Dallas may have historic validity for 
your company. But there is little hope 
of their involving newcomers in a warm 
and productive relationship with you. 
It may even heighten their remoteness 
from you. There are, after all, few 
ranchers or plantation owners among 
them. 

However, to continue the oversimpli- 
fied analogy, you might identify your- 
self with cotton fashions or the encour- 
agement of back-yard steak broils with 
good effect. You might sponsor com- 
petitions for cotton dressmaking or ar- 
range for seasonal showings of cotton 
collections by famous designers, in the 
first instance; publish recipe books or 
stage an annual contest for sauces among 
local amateur chefs, in the second. 


LOCAL LIFE AND LEGEND 


The means you choose to make the 
identification are not so important as the 
way in which you use them to meld your 
company’s personality with the rich, ap- 
pealing aspects of local life and legend. 

In summary, it can’t be expected that 
a good name and position in the com- 
munity will be automatically recognized 
and respected by newcomers. They 
haven’t the opportunities, the time nor 
the inclination to assimilate reputations 
earned or inherited over the years be- 
fore their arrival. 

Effective public relations should be 
addressed to suburbanites’ need to par- 
ticipate on an equal basis in the good 
life as lived in the area. In helping satis- 
fy that need, vehicles should be chosen 
that link traditional company virtues 
with appealing contemporary themes. 


DELTA 
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Only Delta operates both the 
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Allaying Public Concern 
About Medical Radiation 


The education program in radiation protection sponsored by The American College of 
Radiology emphasizes safe, modern equipment. Here, a therapy machine is tested so 
that radiologists and other physicians will know precisely what radiation output is. 


This Dilemma Has Lots of Horns 


By HUGH N. JONES 


OW DO you say what is good is 
H bad, and what is bad is good? 
At the same time, whatever 
and however it is said must be presented 
with honesty and scientific fidelity and 
without speciousness. 

The subject to be encompassed by 
these qualifications is the complex, 
highly technical aspects of medicine and 
radiation. Further, the semantic base 


HuGH N. Jones has been for six years Di- 
rector of Public Relations for The American 
College of Radiology. Before that he was 
a news editor and writer for CBS-News and 
the WGN-Mutual Radio networks in Chi- 
cago. He is currently Editor of THz ExEcu- 
TIVE, Official publication of the Medical So- 
ciety Executives Association. 
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upon which the message is to rest has 
to be understandable to the public. 

It was exactly this problem which 
confronted, and which continues to con- 
front, the American College of Radiol- 
ogy, the national professional associa- 
tion of physicians who specialize in the 
diagnostic and therapeutic use of radia- 
tion. 

The issue—medicine and radiation, 
good and/or bad—was deposited in the 
public domain with a resounding splash 
in June, 1956, when an epic study by 
the National Academy of Sciences— 
National Research Council on “The 
Biological Effects of Atomic Radiation” 
was released to the public. 

Conclusions from the study were many 
and important, and all were released 
within the traditional setting of a press 


conference and an apparently highly 
sophisticated appreciation on the part 
of National Academy of Sciences’ 
spokesmen about the value of mass com- 
munication. 

While the report on biological effects 
involved a number of scientific disci- 
plines affected by atomic radiation— 
genetics, pathology, meteorology, ocea- 
nography and fisheries, agriculture and 
food supplies and the disposal and dis- 
persal of radioactive wastes—the medi- 
cal use of radiation and the resultant 
exposure of the whole population’s re- 
productive capabilities to radiologically- 
induced mutations, caused widespread 
public comment. 

Very soon after June, 1956, it also 
became abundantly evident that this also 
triggered the most public concern. 
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This public and professional concern 
presented the American College of Radi- 
ology with a responsibility to increase 
an information effort because members 
of the College are those physicians who 
most use, and who are most completely 
trained in, radiation in medicine. 

In the report, it was made clear that 
medical radiation was the largest con- 
tributor to man-made radiation exposure 
of the population’s genes, the means by 
which we pass on inheritance through 
successive generations. This man-made 
radiation exposure posed a hazard for 
future generations through the projected 
increase in the population’s genetic-mu- 
tation “pool.” 

As a generalization, most mutations 
are “bad”; and when you have more 
mutations, you have on a population 
basis an increased threat to the future of 
the human race. 


CAN BE GOOD 


Still, medical radiation is good, too. In 
excess, radiation can kill and maim, and 
when used carelessly it contributes un- 
necessarily to excessive mutation rates; 
but in controlled quantities and in judi- 
cious hands it also preserves and length- 
ens life. 

Thus, the dilemma for the College’s 
information program was hoisted upon 
its multiple horns: bad and good, good 
and bad. 

Any worker in the vineyards of public 
relations knows of criticisms of his call- 
ing. There has been a spate of such 
inverse panegyrics—including books, 
magazine pieces, series of articles in the 
press, on into any random selection of 
dyspeptic newspaper city room em- 
ployees. Not the least cited of these 
heated and viscerally inspired efforts is 
a charge of the half-truth syndrome. 

“It’s . .. thrown up to the public rela- 
tions practitioner,” Business Week noted 
in its temperate, fair and calming report 
of July 2, 1960, “that by the very nature 
of their work they [public relations peo- 
ple] distort simply by communicating 
only favorable information about their 
clients or companies.” 


ORWELLIAN OVERTONES 


Some severer critics, if they wish to 
continue in this current exercise in the 


feverish cult of lambaste however, could- 


take further semantical lessons from 
George Orwell. In passing through the 
futuristic forebodings of 1984, the 
Orwellian narrative noted on a related 
subject: 


“ 


. . To hold simultaneously two 
opinions which cancelled out, know- 
ing them to be contradictory and be- 
lieving in both of them, to use logic 
against logic . . . to forget whatever it 
was necessary to forget, then to draw 
it back in the memory again at the 
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moment when it was needed, and then 
promptly to forget it again, and above 
all, to apply the same process to the 
process itself—that was the ultimate 
subtlety... .” 


It was these other and Orwellian over- 
tones that compelled a careful articula- 
tion in the College information efforts. 

The hazards and values from x-ray 
and radiation have been discussed and 
ruminated among scientific circles since 
1895, to cite one historic benchmark. 
It was then when x-rays were discovered 
by the German physicist, Wilhelm Con- 
rad Roentgen. 

The need was to distribute this appre- 
ciation and knowledge in more under- 
standable form, and to a much wider 
audience. Thus created, the issue was 
twofold for the College: 


1.To allay unreasonable fears raised 
among some patients who were re- 
fusing needed, often life-saving ex- 
aminations and treatments through 
fear of the “hazards” of radiation; 
and 
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. To increase the tempo of an educa- 
tional effort to reduce unnecessary 
radiation exposure among the physi- 
cian-users of x-ray and other radio- 
active sources. 


This second effort would have to con- 
centrate on those physicians who were 
not as well-grounded in the understand- 
ing and control of radiation hazards and 
values as were the certified radiologists 
who compose the specialist-membership 
of the College. 

It was agreed among the leadership 
of the College that by accomplishing 
(2), the implications inherent in (1) 
would be greatly reduced. 

It was also obvious to the College 
leaders that the greatest beneficiaries 
of this educational effort to reduce radi- 
ation exposure would be the general 
public—and in the long run, generations 
to come. 

It was not only a job to do; it was 
a compelling necessity. At the same 
time, the program if it was to be suc- 
cessful would have to represent a gener- 
ous sharing of knowledge and skills 
which radiologists had spent their pro- 
fessional lives acquiring. 


FITTED FOR ROLE 


Radiologists were the logical and re- 
sponsible professionals to lead in any 
educational effort among _physician- 
users of radiation. Their three to four 
years of postgraduate education in the 
medical use of this modality, following 
their M.D. degree and their one or two 
years of internship, fitted them uniquely 
for the role. 

The College, as the professional asso- 
ciation representing them, also could 
draw from scientific knowledge within 


the discipline of medical radiology 
which, while well known to the special- 
ists in this field, was not as widely and 
profoundly appreciated among other 
medical branches. With this frame of 
reference, leadership within the College 
launched its now continuing program of 
education in radiation hazards and pro- 
tection among all practicing physicians. 

The College had limited budget and 
personnel. Thus, it was obvious to its 
officials that no educational program 
could be sustained over the number of 
years necessary to bring this message of 
radiation hazard, value and protection 
effectively to bear unless the 5,000 Col- 
lege members actively and voluntarily 
were involved in the education of their 
peers in other medical fields. 

To this end, an effort of information- 
compilation was begun—to gather the 
relevant data—centering on the subject 
of medical radiation: its known and 
assumed, or suspected hazards; its 
proven value, and its implications for 
benefit, which had to be weighed in each 
individual patient against the hazard. 


JUDICIOUS USE ADVOCATED 


This included compilation of recent and 
newer concepts in this field, from radiol- 
ogists, physicists and geneticists, based 
on their current research and knowledge, 
and placed within a framework which 
would demonstrate not only the hazards 
implicit but also the great good which 
would continue to benefit the health and 
welfare of patients if radiation were 
used judiciously and expertly in medical 
care. The need was to show clearly how 
the patient could receive the good from 
radiation and, through known controls, 
the hazard could be minimized. 

The information which was current 
for radiologists was couched in their 
technical and scientific vocabulary. For 
use and dissemination among less ex- 
perienced groups it required adaptation 
and simplification. 

The first step was to take this infor- 
mation in its new and less complex form 
—through the media of scientific panel 
discussion and symposia; scientific and 
technical exhibits, and individual clinical 
and scientific papers—before the formal, 
annual meetings of the major scientific 
radiological societies. 

This compilation of scientific and 
clinical information, comprising the 
whole complexity of medical radiation, 
had to be first presented concisely and 
succinctly in meaningful format to radi- 
ologists. If they were to serve as the 
eventual key persons in the education 
program they had to have the informa- 
tion in communicable form to send it 
widely outside the relatively small radio- 
logical specialty and into the purview 
of the other medical disciplines. 

Parenthetically, the College, while it 
is the largest radiological grouping in the 
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world, does not hold an annual scientific 
meeting for the presentation of clinical 
scientific data about medical radiation. 
For this reason, the specialty’s scientific 
data are channeled through annual 
meetings of several scientific radiological 
societies. This information, in turn, is 
then adapted and utilized by the Col- 
lege toward fulfillment of its primary 
goal: “. . . improving radiologic service 
to the sick by means of the study of the 
economic aspects of the practice of radi- 
ology, and the encouragement of im- 
proved education facilities for radiolo- 
gists.” 


CODIFIED AND CONCISE 


Once a basic store of codified and con- 
cise information had been accumulated, 
published and reviewed, the program of 
dissemination among radiologists them- 
selves, and through them to their col- 
leagues in medicine, was ready to begin. 

The flow of scientific and medical 
data was initiated in the following man- 
ner, beginning in the Fall of 1957, and 
continuing through the present and into 


the future, amended in its content as 
new information and _ understanding 
about medical radiation come to the 
fore: 


1. Lectures, symposia and panel discus- 
sion on these subjects were initiated 
at the meetings of local, state and 
national non-radiological medical or- 
ganizations. These were conducted by 
experts in radiation physics, radio- 
biology, genetics and radiology. 


. The reprints of these lectures and dis- 
cussions were published in the ap- 
propriate medical journals and dis- 
tributed to the medical profession. 
In addition, thousands of reprints of 
these articles were distributed to the 
physicians who were non-subscribers 
to the particular journal. 


tr 


3. The American College of Radiology 
prepared and distributed A Practical 
Manual on the Medical and Dental 
Use of X-Rays with Control of Radi- 
ation Hazards to 175,000 practicing 
physicians in the United States. This 
Manual was specially prepared and 


Use of such instruments as a “cutey-pie” (above) helps the radiologists make sure that 


radiation does not reach levels dangerous to patients and personnel in x-ray offices. 


contained all of the basic information 
on the problems brought out by the 
Report of the National Academy of 
Sciences as well as practical recom- 
mendations in everyday medical prac- 
tice. It was also sent to all editors of 
county, state and national medical 
journals to emphasize the importance 
of this Manual to their readers. 
Another 30,000 copies of the Manual 
will be distributed to all interns and resi- 
dent physicians. Preparations are under 
way to print and distribute Spanish and 
Portuguese versions for Latin American 
physicians. Financing of the Manual, a 
30 page, multicolor handbook, was in 
part by the American College of Radi- 
ology and in part by the National Acad- 
emy of Sciences. 


4. Sets of colored slides illustrating how 
to control the hazards of radiological 
examinations and explaining the saf- 
est methods of radiographic examina- 
tions were prepared and presented to 
physicians requesting them. There are 
nearly 400 of these slide sets in use. 
Additional sets are sent out nearly 
every day for small medical groups. 


. A Protection Information Kit was de- 
signed which included reprints of im- 
portant lectures and papers on this 
subject, together with a suggested lec- 
ture to help radiologists and other 
physicians present talks on this sub- 
ject before medical groups. More than 
1,000 of these kits have thus far been 
distributed. 


6. Most recently, a 16 mm., color, 45- 
minute-long motion picture was pre- 
pared for the medical profession. It 
emphasizes radiation protection and 
proper clinical situations for radio- 
logical procedures. Financed in part 
by the College and a grant of $65,000 
from the Rockefeller Foundation, it 
is titled “Radiation: Physician and 
Patient.” 

What has been the result? For one, 
there has been an increased awareness 
by the medical profession of the value 
and hazard of medical radiation. In the 
short and long run, this result will be far- 
reaching because it helps: 


1. Develop a calm and mature attitude 
towards the nuclear era, an era that 
holds great promise for the betterment 
of mankind. 


. Put at rest an unwarranted concern 

about medical radiation. There has 
been confusion of medical radiation 
with nuclear fallout and explosions 
and the latter’s massive or chronic 
whole body irradiation. 

. Aid every physician using diagnostic 
radiology to exert positive efforts to 
keep radiation dosage to patients’ re- 
productive organs to the lowest level 
consistent with the best standards of 
medical practice. 
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Today’s public relations man can’t afford a narrow 
construction of the word “ public.” The well planned 
PR campaign touches all the bases . . . employees, 
customers, suppliers, neighbors . . . and the vast 
frontiers of “‘the world of meney”’ with its need for 
financial relations to match your public relations. 
Corporate aims, accomplishments, progress are of 
vital importance to the people who control the 
financial destinies of every company . . . the people 
who populate this world of money. The competitive 
struggle for the precious investment dollar, the 
dollar needed today . . . or tomorrow, is resolved by 
the investment bankers, the security analysts, the 
financial specialist, the professional investor. These 


are the men the company president must im- 
press favorably as he treads the arduous corporate 
financial trail. By telling the corporation story to 
this money market you make the road easier for 
the corporation president ...in exactly the same 
way that an improved product image will help the 
sales manager. The one best way to reach these men 
who wield the major influence in the financial 
market is through Barron’s, the National Business 
and Financial Weekly. Must reading for over 
128,000 subscribers, Barron’s cultivates the people 
who control and influence the money sources. 
Discover Barron’s . . . the shortest advertising route 
to the wonderful world of money. 


THE NATIONAL BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL WEEKLY BY DOW JONES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON LOS ANGELES CLEVELAND 
50 Broadway 711 W. Monroe St. 388 Newbury St. 2999 W. 6th St. 1325 Lakeside Ave. 


... where advertising, too, is read for profit! 
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new pattern 
in PR. 


There is one question every business firm 
would like answered — “How do we be- 
come a part of our community?” To 
evidence this sincere desire, a large 
Indiana Bank leased a print of the M.LS. 
motion picture “Dust or Destiny,” dis- 
patched two able young executives to 
take the film out to Service Clubs, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, Parent Teacher Asso- 
ciations, churches and other community 
organizations and thus launched an en- 
tirely new P.R. program with overwhelm- 
ing results. 

In a two-year period, in excess of 350 
appearances were made with the film and 
the audience numbered more than 76,000. 
A thick file of correspondence and news- 
paper stories provide ample evidence of 
the unique new relationship which re- 
sulted between bank and community. 
Investigate today the tremendous PR. 
impact M.I.S. scientific motion pictures 
can make in your community. 


Moody institute of science 


P. O. Box 25575-PR 
Los Angeles 25, California 


4. Acknowledge that radiation to the re- 
productive system can be reduced in 
some instances by 75-85 per cent, 
without impairing the efficiency of 
diagnostic examinations. 


Attesting to the value of the College 
information program is the second re- 
port on biological effects, released last 
year by the National Academy of Sci- 
ences, as a sequel and follow-up to that 
1956 report. States the 1960 report: 


“The medical and dental professions 
are commended for their continuing 
efforts to reduce diagnostic and thera- 
peutic radiation exposures to the low- 
est levels consistent with sound medi- 
cal and dental practice. . . . the 
American College of Radiology has 
initiated an educational campaign to 
reduce the gonadal doses received by 
patients from diagnostic and thera- 
peutic procedures. . . .” 


In addition, in cooperation with the 
National Academy of Sciences, the Col- 
lege is cooperating fully in a long-range 
research effort aimed toward compiling 
significant comparisons between physi- 
cians regularly exposed to radiation over 
a professional life-span and those physi- 
cians not exposed. 

Results, which will be compiled 
through several past and future genera- 
tions will derive largely from the data 
gathered in the membership records in 
the College headquarters office. 

Obstacles encountered in the educa- 
tion program were not serious, but that 
which was most pressing was time. The 
program of education in such a complex 
subject, if it were to be effective and 
authoritative, in the opinion of leaders 
within the College, had to come chiefly 
from radiologists. It was these medical 
practitioners who were the most con- 
versant with the problem. As representa- 
tives of the private practice of medicine 
they also shared the most responsibility. 
If the educational impetus were to come 
from other sources this would imply the 
possibility of a less extensive, more limit- 
ing framework and a more restrictive 
effort on the judicious use of this in- 
valuable medical modality. 

To have waited longer, or to have 
shirked the responsibility itself, would 
have permitted the possibility of a less 
knowledgeable, inclusive and under- 
standing approach to the question of 
medical radiation. 

The educative effort now under way 
will continue as long as education in 
medicine continues. As one radiologist 
has noted: “We all know about asepsis 
in surgical procedures; but we go right 
on hammering that message home to 
the medical profession.” 

So it is with medical radiation: it is 
good and bad, semantical criticism to 
the contrary notwithstanding. 

And that is the whole truth. 
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A Few Pointers on How to Get 


That Article Published 


Using Magazines to Tell 
Your Public Relations Story 


By CLAY SCHOENFELD 


S A communications channel, the 
A. magazine feature article rates 
high in the public relations world. 

It can carry a message to a selective 
audience, often a large one, and it has 
status-symbol overtones that tend to ele- 
vate the image of an employer or client. 

To utilize the magazine feature as 
part of a public relations program may 
require a heavy investment of time and 
talent, but the results generally are very 
sizable. The investment need not be 
excessive if a half dozen fairly simple 
rules are observed. 

At the risk of sounding like a college 
professor (which I am), I must say I 
believe effective feature writing starts 
with doing “your home-work.” There 
is no short-cut that I know of in thor- 
ough research. 

Such research consists of three main 
steps: 


. The collection and collation of infor- 
mation about the magazine world in 
general. 


. The evaluation and interpretation of 
information about the specific maga- 
zine cluster that is involved. 


. The application of the intelligence 
thus gained to the development of a 
particular feature article. 


Ayer’s Directory, Bacon’s Publicity 
Checker, Writer’s| Market, Standard 
Rate and Data Service and The Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature are 
among the standard references that will 
give both an over-view of the magazine 
world and a clue to those magazines 


CLAY SCHOENFELD is Professor of Journal- 
ism and Assistant to the Dean of Extension 
at the University of Wisconsin, as well as a 
free-lance writer and public relations con- 
sultant. His latest book is EFFECTIVE FEA- 
TURE WRITING, published by Harper & 
Brothers, 1960. 
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most likely to be prime outlets. Various 
specialists working for an employer or 
client should be able to provide some 
valuable tips. So can other people who 
understand the magazine field. But in 
the final analysis there is no substitute 
for a personal perusal of the magazines 
themselves. 


“HORIZONTAL” MAGAZINES 


For example, let’s say we consider an 
organization such as one I once served 
—a manufacturer of cafeteria equip- 
ment. Media analysis discloses a num- 
ber of “horizontal” magazines, like Jn- 
stitutions, aimed at mass-feeding man- 
agers in a wide range of enterprises. 
Then there will be “vertical” magazines 
designed for executives generally in a 
particular type of enterprise, like Col- 
lege and University Business. Beyond 
these tailor-made media will be pe- 
ripheral possibilities, ranging from cer- 
tain large magazines to trade and tech- 
nical journals. 

An initial task is to build an annotated 
list of appropriate outlets. The better 
the home-work, the better the chances 
of an editor’s acceptance. 

One point about performing research 
is that a feature article has to be beamed 
to a certain audience, in the framework 
of a special editorial format. The ideal 
feature article is so constructed that it 
can appear in only one magazine at one 


time. 


The late Frank Lloyd Wright once 
said “a house should be a circumstance 
in nature, like a rock or tree.” Had 
this famous American architect been 
talking about feature articles, he could 
not have defined the principle any more 
aptly. 


HAVE AN AUDIENCE IN MIND 


To have the right approach in an article 
means to prepare it for a particular audi- 
ence—the readers of the magazine for 


which you are writing it; and to keep 
in mind as much as you can all during 
your preparation of the article, the prob- 
able interests, likes, dislikes, abilities, in- 
abilities, understandings and misunder- 
standings of those people who are likely 
to read the magazine. 

The best hint on how to communicate 
with a particular magazine audience is 
the magazine itself. If the editor weren't 
communicating well he wouldn’t be in 
business. So we examine in detail his 
topics, his style, his policies, his trends, 
his format, etc. And then we translate 
what we have learned into our own sub- 
ject and its treatment—the best ap- 
proach, title, lead, phraseology, organ- 
ization, rhetorical devices, length, illus- 
trations. 

If we can master the principle of the 
right approach, we are well on the way 
to serving the magazine and its readers 
as well as providing an effective vehicle 
for telling a story we want to have told. 

To my students in feature writing 
classes I emphasize that a rock-bottom 
ingredient of any good feature article 
consists of plain facts. If I don’t do this 
I get flurry of sophomoric outpourings 
without an ounce of substance. 

But to my colleagues in public rela- 
tions workshops I need to use a some- 
what different technique, because pub- 
lic relations men are brim-full of facts 
about the interests they represent. So 
I bear down on the point that a feature 
article needs something more than un- 
adorned facts. 


PERSONALITIES AND DATA 


Editors and readers aren't interested in 
facts as such but in the ways in which 
these facts impinge on flesh-and-blood 
people. Hence, a good feature subject 
is one that involves personalities as well 
as data. If there aren't any people direct- 
ly involved in a subject, some should 
be introduced if possible. At least one 
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When you are preparing an article keep in 
mind the likes and dislikes of the people 
who are most likely to read the magazine. 


living, breathing character in an article 
is worth more than a thousand words 
of statistics. 

I once tried to place a feature article 
on the University of Wisconsin’s corre- 
spondence study program in a magazine. 
It was a solid article but (from hind- 
sight) very dull. Another university 
scored ahead of me with a piece fo- 
cussed on typical study-by-mail students. 

People are interested in interesting 
people, not in my public relations goals. 

It may be superfluous to point this 
out to an audience of professionals, but 
I suspect more feature articles are re- 
turned by editors because of faulty 
time-and-space factors than for almost 
any other reason. 


TIMING FIRST 


Let’s touch base on the timing problem 
first. For the effective feature writer it’s 
June in January. The monthly magazine 
editor is often six months or more ahead 
of the calendar, so the author has to be, 
too. When it’s January the editor is 
likely to be buying Fourth of July fea- 
tures. When it’s July he is rounding 


A good feature article is one that involves 
colorful personalities—as well as the facts. 
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up Christmas stories. One secret of ac- 
ceptance of articles is to time your sub- 
missions to meet the editor’s needs. 

For weekly magazine and Sunday sup- 
plement editors we don’t have to work 
so far ahead, of course. A few weeks 
usually are enough. But the time-factor 
principle is the same. 

How does anticipating the calendar 
work in practice? 

Let’s say it’s early September and we 
are asked to write something about back- 
to-school. What can we do with it? We 
can sit on it until February or March 
and then submit it to a monthly maga- 
zine for publication the following Sep- 
tember; or we can change the angle to 
“spring is coming” and submit it for 
March or April publication. 

Or let’s say it’s February and we have 
a piece with no particular seasonal 
angle. If we can, we may work in an 
autumn approach so that its chances of 
being accepted for fall publication are 
strengthened. 

The point is, we should not fight the 
calendar—but instead, put it to work. 
There are few publications that are not 
looking for articles with seasonal, holi- 
day, anniversary or fad angles. Let’s 
give an article the proper treatment and 
get it to the appropriate editor in plenty 
of time. Then we will be likely to help 
him and he will help us. 

A closely related aspect of effective 
feature writing is the space factor. What 
do I mean by that? Just this: 


1. In writing for a local or regional mar- 
ket, we have to find and feature a 
local or regional angle. 


2. In writing for a national market, we 
have to find and feature a unique or 
widespread appeal. 


If we start out with a national statis- 
tic, we don’t have an All Florida Maga- 
zine feature until we relate a national 
trend to the current situation in Florida. 
Counterwise, if we start with a good 
local narrative, we don’t have a U.S. 
News and World Report piece until 
breadth and significance are added. 

Gaining acceptance of a magazine 
feature is likely to be enhanced if you 
start with an introduction. 

A garden-variety way to arouse an 
editor’s interest is to write a query. This 
consists of a letter to the editor inviting 
him to assign a particular writing job— 
or at least to indicate that he would be 
willing to have a look at the manuscript. 
The successful free-lance writer rarely 
completes work on an article until he 
gets a green light from an editor. 

A query, in a real sense, presents a 
marketable idea to an appropriate mar- 
ket. It should be a worthy reflection of 
a writer’s sense of editorial discernment 
and his writing ability. To perform its 
mission, a query ought to summarize 
or suggest: the subject, its appeals, any 


special angles that the editor might like, 
and possible illustrations. 

Frequently a writer will address his 
query to the top editor, by name. But in 
the case of magazines, that clearly are 
collections of self-contained depart- 
ments, it seems better to address the 
appropriate department chief. 

A public relations practitioner may 
decide not to approach a magazine di- 
rectly. He may realize that an inde- 
pendent free-lance writer will find a 
more hospitable reception. Working with 
a writer who is already a contributor 
to the magazine concerned is much 
better. 


ABOUT LARGER MAGAZINES 


For example, in order to gain accep- 
tance for a story of America’s state uni- 
versities by a leading national magazine, 
a well-known contributor was persuaded 
by us to author the manuscript. 

The larger magazines, while often 
open to suggestions from outside sources, 
naturally get a great deal of their ma- 
terial and ideas from within their own 
staffs. 

To sum up: any magazine feature that 
is worth doing is worth doing well. Here 
indeed is a chance for the public rela- 
tions practitioner who feels stifled by the 
demands of annual reports and ghosted 
speeches to unleash his creative talents 
in other directions. 

Newspapers may accept standardized 
releases, but magazine editors are on 
the look-out for a touch of those 
“charmed magic casements” that are as 
pertinent to popular articles as to Keats’ 
poetry. Give an editor some winged 
prose, in place of wingless stuff, and 
your contribution will vault over his 
desk into 10-point type! 


NO PEDESTRIAN COPY 


Through apt taste in word selection, in 
the use of extended figures of speech, 
by honing your sense of rhythm you can 
give your writing a tone that will attract 
and hold readers surfeited with pedes- 
trian copy. 

While the net effect of such writing 
seems to be one of effortless expression, 
the only article that actually represents 
effortlessness is likely to be a poor 
article. 

Colorful, imaginative prose does not 
often condense automatically on cold 
paper like so much dew. It is generally 
the result of hard work. 

But, then, what good public relations 
isn’t? 

To the public relations person willing 
to work at it—at carpentering his style, 
at understanding an editor’s needs and 
the time and space factors, at writing 
for people about people, at suitable ap- 
proaches, at research—the magazine 
article can become a highly effective 
element in a public relations program. 
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DOUBLE BARRELED 
ADVERTISING 

THAT HITS 

TWIN TARGETS 


MARCH 1961 


"The Wall Street Journal. This very special audience 


is made up of the key executives who are not only 
vitally important in purchasing your company’s 
product . . . but equally important in shaping your 
company’s prestige. Small wonder that the publication 
they rate as “the most useful one”’ should be the 
most useful one for your advertising. You buy 
performance with both sides of your advertising 
dollar when you buy the National Business Daily. 


THE WALL STREET JOURNAL 


Published at: New York, Washington, D. C. and Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


« Chicago and Cleveland + Dallas « San Francisco 
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Pan Am offers 
the worlds 


widest choice. 


of Jet flights 
to Europe_ 
9 every day! 


This summer Pan American will 
offer more than 1000 seats a day 
to Europe. Only Pan Am directly 
links so many major cities on 
both sides of the Atlantic by Jet: 
17 in Europe, 11 in the U.S. 
This summer you can choose 
from 65 incredibly fast, comfort- 
able, giant Jet Clipper* flights 
every week. No other airline can 
compare with Pan American in 
world-wide service—in frequency 
of Jet flights, in size of Jet fleet, 


and to 
every flight 
Pan Am 


adds the 
Priceless Extra 


of Experience! 


When you and your family fly 
Overseas, aS important as the 
pleasure of your trip is the won- 
derful assurance you feel when 
you have chosen Pan American. 

You fly serene with Pan Am, 
knowing that you, like more than 
30 million passengers before you, 
are in the hands of the world’s 
most experienced airline. Call 
your Travel Agent or any of 
Pan Am’s 66 offices in the U.S. and 


Canada. «trade-mark, Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


PAN AM— WORLD'S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE—FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC...FIRST ON THE PACIFIC...FIRST IN LATIN AMERICA...FIRST 'ROUND THE WORLD 
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Using Mass Media to Educate 
The Public about Blindness 


The Braille Institute Program 


By JOHN M. HOLMES 


ity is not an unexplored subject— 

many private as well as public char- 
ities in the United States have been 
having relations with the public for 
years, with more or less increasing de- 
grees of success. 

In the case of the Braille Institute, 
however, we find something which is 
more than a charitable institution. It is 
a philanthropic, educational and service 
organization designed for a minority 
group of the handicapped—blind peo- 
ple. It is nonprofit and nonsectarian, and 
somewhat unique among organizations 
of a similar nature in that its education 
and services are entirely free and range 
over a wide field. It is supported by the 
generosity of the public. Its purpose is 
to provide for the educational, social 
and economic advancement of the blind. 
In simple terms, this amounts to com- 
bining contributors’ dollars with organ- 
izational skills so that those without 
sight may overcome their handicap. 


P UBLIC relations for a private char- 


SERVICE PROGRAM EVOLVED 


During the past 30 years the Braille 
Institute has evolved a service program 
that includes, among other things, the 
publishing and worldwide distribution 
of free Braille bibles, the distribution of 
free white canes, varied educational and 
recreational programs, a visual aids 
service for the partially sighted and spe- 
cial projects such as one for teaching 
blind, autistic (emotionally disturbed) 
children. 


Joun M. Hotes, Director of Public Rela- 
tions of the Braille Institute of America, is 
well-qualified to write this article. In 1941 
he lost his sight and underwent a period of 
readjustment including training at the Insti- 
tute. For eight years he was in export- 
import business, then joined the Institute's 
public relations staff in 1959. He was ap- 
pointed to his present position in February 
1960. 


MARCH 1961 


Financing of such projects, though 
competitive, can be obtained and skilled 
personnel is available. Thus it would 
appear that a public relations person 
would not be presented with any major 
difficulties in this field. 

But even with a good program and a 
public that is willing to underwrite it, 
there remains an unknown quantity 
which is very pertinent for agencies 
working with the blind. Public rela- 
tions concerning blindness does not re- 
solve itself merely into informing peo- 
ple about the agency’s services and the 
necessity for funds to support them. 
There is a continuing curiosity, as well 
as a vast ignorance, about the subject 
of blindness. 

Although only two out of 1000 peo- 
ple are blind, the remaining 998 have a 
curiously high degree of interest about 
the subject. The sighted public gener- 
ally does not even conceive the implica- 


— 


A stylus for taking notes, a Braille writer for correspondence, a radio for the news, a 


tions of the disability. It knows so little 
about it—and what is known is so gen- 
erously sprinkled with error—that it 
becomes not only a challenge to the 
public relations man to do a job of edu- 
cation—it becomes a necessity. 


STEREOTYPE OF LONG AGO 


In this modern day, too many people 
still adopt attitudes of abject pity—a 
stereotype from ancient times when a 
blind man really was a beggar with a 
tin cup. Others tend to conjure up an 
overly sentimentalized image of a blind 
“genius.” Still others adopt what they 
consider to be a modern “realistic” ap- 
proach, which is to say “A blind man 
is just like a sighted man except for a 
lack of sight.” To some extent, of course, 
this is true. But it is also an oversimplifi- 
cation. Carried to its logical conclusion, 
such an axiom would indicate that agen- 


Braille clock and dictionary, a raised-dot thermometer—these are a blind man’s tools. 
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“WHY GO 
PUBLIC?” 


‘ 
The answer to this vital 
question is in our 
informative brochure— 
if you are planning to 
recommend a public issue 
or a source for the 
acquisition of private 
capital to your client, 
yow'll find our services of 
real value. 


For free informative 
brochure, write to: 


EEC robus. inc. 


UNDERWRITING AND 
PRIVATE FINANCING 
660 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 21,N.Y. 
TE 8-2424 


onty at BACON'S 


Every item clipped 

as published .. . 

original clippings 
only 


Complete clipping coverage 
of business, trade, farm and 
consumer magazines 


Every item as published—orig- 
inal clippings only . . . double- 
check editing insures against 
unwanted material . . . 100% 
accurate reading list, revised 
daily:... specialized reading, 
market-by-market. All this only 
at BACON’S, your key service 
for complete reliability on 
magazines. 


BACON’S PUBLICITY CHECKER 
for 100% accurate release lists 
Easy to use. Quarterly revi- 
sions keep you 100% up-to- 
date. Over 3500 listings in 
99 markets. 368 pages. 
$25.00. Sent on approval. 


BACON’ CLIPPING 

' BUREAU 

14 East Jackson @ Chicago 4, Illinois 
Telephone: WAbash 2-8419 


These buses take blind people on outings 
such as to the beach, wildflower country. 


cies for helping the blind are of dubious 
value. 

The truth, as usual, lies somewhere 
in between the various concepts. Stereo- 
types should certainly be beyond the 
consideration of this day and age. Blind 
people can do many things, but they 
seldom are geniuses. Some achieve, some 
do not. Their handicap, however, is what 
distinguishes them from sighted people, 
and it is that which lends distinction to 
their achievement. 

Inasmuch as there is seemingly an 
unusual curiosity about the subject of 
blindness on one hand and a gross mis- 
apprehension about it on the other, the 
public relations person has a complex 
job to perform here. 

Braille Institute utilizes many media 
—newspapers, magazines, pamphlets, 
direct mail, films, television, radio, bill- 
boards, a speakers’ bureau and daily 
conducted tours through its building. In 
fact, practically all media are utilized 
but there are no “gimmicks” or high 
pressure promotional schemes. 

In the Institute, “interest” is still the 
prime criterion for winning public at- 
tention. The unique, the unusual, the 
little-known are factors that draw public 
attention away from the other types of 
news and feature stories which daily 
surround us. 


PRESENT AS A HANDICAP 


Stories concerning blindness must ob- 
serve the boundaries of good taste. 
Blindness should not be presented as a 
tragic affliction or a catastrophe. It is 
a handicap of significant proportions, 
but its effects can be ameliorated by re- 
sourceful people who are capable of 
developing other senses to compensate 
for their loss of sight. (Some authorities 
estimate that nearly 85 per cent of 
our knowledge of environment comes 
through the eyes.) 

Because of the nature of the handicap 
—the limitation of mobility, the diffi- 
culty involved in developing alternate 
senses and using them as a substitute for 
visual perceptions—a majority of the 


public is willing to award the blind per- 
son a large measure of admiration. Blind 
people, however, who have long lived 
with their disability are sometimes em- 
barrassed by such admiration. Their ad- 
justment is something they take for 
granted. But, conversely, they react 
with disappointment whenever they 
meet ignorance or indifference. 

The public relations practitioner in 
this kind of work, therefore, has the 
problem of creating in the public mind 
an image that will help retain the admir- 
ation while eradicating the pity. 

Mass communication media today are 
so highly developed and represent such 
a potent educational force in this coun- 
try that one should employ them with 
a sense of caution and responsibility. 
There should be no recklessness—com- 
munications should be neither harsh 
annoyances nor soporifics. 

Public relations fortunately is not a 
science. Some motivation research to the 
contrary, the process of molding opinion 
and persuading people is still an art. It 
can be a “black art” if ethical standards 
are missing or motives questionable. In 
its proper sphere, it can draw lines of 
coherence through the chaos of life. 

A novel of a few years ago had the 
title The Heart is the Hunter. Inherent in 
this title is considerable meaning for the 
public relations man. Even today when 
we purport to live in rational ways, the 
heart is still the final arbiter, as most 
of us, upon reflection, will admit. 

And unless we want a “Big Brother” 
type of thought control in this country, 
we should be thankful that it is. 


About the Future 


“We may not be able always to avoid 
being labeled ‘hidden persuaders’ or 
‘propagandists’ by people who do not 
understand our work and who want the 
notoriety that comes from muck-raking. 
But such attacks will not hurt any more 
than our pride if our actions do not 
deserve such criticism, and if we con- 
sistently maintain the highest possible 
standards of performances, both in the 
concept of a program and in its execu- 
tion. 

“The future of public relations is 
bright. There is an unmistakable need 
for an informed public opinion so that 
people will form sound judgments of 
the problems that affect the lives of in- 
dividuals and the fate of the economy. 

“So long as this need exists, there will 
be a demand for public relations skills 
to help government, business and many 
other fields inform the public.” 


Excerpted from a speech by John G. 
Mapes, Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, Hill and Knowlton, Inc., before 
the Cleveland Advertising Club. 
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MORE COMPANIES PLACE MORE PAGES OF THEIR 


CORPORATE ADVERTISING IN BUSINESS WEEK * 


THAN IN ANY OTHER MAGAZINE IN AMERICA 


Source P.1.B. A McGraw-Hill Magazine 330 West 42nd Street New York 36, N.Y. 
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By ODOM FANNING 


UNIVERSITY public relations 
A director I know received a tele- 

phone call one night at bedtime. 
“You and your campus policemen!” 
exclaimed an angry night city editor. 
“There’s been an explosion at the exper- 
iment station and your men have my 
reporter behind barbed wire!” 

When the public relations man ar- 
rived breathless at the scene, he found a 
small mob of citizens outside the fenced 
enclosure, and police and newsmen 
arguing with the guards at the gate. He 
was relieved to find neither damage from 
the explosion nor injured personnel. 

Here’s the background the public re- 
lations man had to gather and, within 
minutes, relay to the press and public: 
The university experimenters, as mili- 
tary contractors, long had been studying 
underwater explosions. They used a 
round tank, 30 feet in diameter and 30 
feet deep, containing 160,000 gallons of 
water, located inside the enclosure, di- 
rectly across the street from five houses 
occupied by non-university-connected 
citizens. 

Similar explosions were set off every 
day, but since most of the neighbors 
were working couples only, they had 
never been aware what happened in the 
huge tank! As far as they were con- 
cerned, it was as innocent as the oil- 
storage tanks with which we are all 
familiar. They were understandably ex- 
cited now because, for the first time, the 
scientists had needed experimental con- 
ditions found only at night. 

How would you have felt if you’d 
lived across the street from the big tank? 


OpdoM FANNING is Director of Information 
Services, CBS Laboratories, Stamford, 
Conn. A graduate of Emery University, he 
has been both science reporter and a public 
health information officer. Until recently 
Mr. Fanning was with Midwest Research 
Institute. He is a former contributor to the 
PuBLIC RELATIONS JOURNAL. 
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Planning and Candor— 
Key Words in an Emergency 


Came 10 o’clock bedtime: Boom! Boom! 
Boom! Your house shook, the pictures 
sagged, and the windows rattled. What 
would you have done? You would have 
called the police, your lawyer, the news- 
paper, or the university president, and 
those are all things that five irate house- 
holders did. The only damage, of course, 
was to their feelings. 


PRICE OF NOT PLANNING 
Before the night of the big boom, that 


-university, like most others, had faced 


serious problems—inadequate funds, 
lackadaisical alumni support and polit- 
ical interference with freedom of what’s 
taught. From that night on, it could add 
another problem—deteriorated relations 
with its community and the local press. 

Blame should not be laid on the pub- 
lic relations director, either. For months, 
he had been trying to get his president 
to establish an emergency plan. Part of 
the plan would have called for public 
relations training for the faculty and re- 
search staff. They would have been 


There Are Times 
When Silence Is Not Golden 


required to notify the public relations 
director before undertaking explosives 
research and certainly whenever they 
switched from daytime to nighttime ex- 
periments. Then if, despite their plans, 
a furor had developed, the public rela- 
tions man would have been in better 
position to handle it. 

“Not necessary,” the president in- 
sisted. “We'll handle each emergency as 
it arises.” 

The president didn’t realize that a lack 
of public relations planning on his part 
was accompanied by a widespread lack 
of public relations appreciation on the 
part of the faculty and staff. So he dis- 
covered what many an executive in col- 
leges, in industry and in the government 
could have told him: 


PROGRAM CAN BE RUINED 


Years of excellent public relations can 
be toppled in a moment under the stress 
of an emergency. By running routine 
publicity, the media feel that they are 
banking goodwill toward the day when 
an organization has a really newsworthy 
story. The chances are good that such 
a story will involve an emergency— 
explosion, accident, fire, homicide, sui- 
cide, embezzlement or the like. Manage- 
ment instinctively recoils at the thought 
of publicity on any such “unfavorable” 
incident. Management should face up 
to the fact that a dramatic happening 
almost automatically comes to public 
attention, and neither press nor public 
relations man has any option’ over 
whether the news will be published. The 
bad must be told with the good. Even 
the recent President of the United States 
and his late Secretary of State leveled 
with the press and the people at their 
moments of health crisis. The space race 
with Russia has certainly not been 
slowed, and may have been speeded, 
through frankness in reporting our fail- 
ures at Cape Canaveral. The U-2 plane 
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incident—scarcely good public relations 
—was made worse when Officials hedged 
about the facts at the outset. 


KEY IN AN EMERGENCY 


There are two by-words for public rela- 
tions in an emergency: 


1. Planning, and 
2. Candor 


You may get by with a minimum of 
planning, but only if you always display 
a maximum of candor. You are always 
more likely to be candid if you've 
planned to be. 

The episode of the bedtime explosion 
illustrates a lack of planning. This next 
episode, which happened in a chemical 
company’s research laboratory, illus- 
trates a lack of candor. 

The public relations director of the 
company had no sooner walked into his 
office, on his return from a trip, than 
his secretary blurted out, “Jack’s been 
bitten!” 

“My God, when?” 

“Day before yesterday. A rattler.” 

Jack was one of their most famous 
scientists. He had been working recently 
on a new anti-venom serum. 

“Did you notify the papers?” 

“No, the president forbade it.” 

Before the public relations director 
could reach the president, a newspaper 
reporter called. Someone had tipped him 
to the story. It took the public relations 
man and the reporter almost an hour to 
persuade the president to cooperate with 
the paper in preparing the story. 


SUPPRESSION OF STORY 


More than a year has passed since the 
snake-bite incident, but the staff of that 
newspaper is still angry at the company 
over its suppression of the story for two 
days. The paper’s editors felt that the 
company should have notified the media 
as soon as the emergency arose. The fact 
that the public relations man was out of 


town was no excuse. Part of public rela- 
tions planning is to have responsibility 
vested in a substitute, when the public 
relations professional is away from his 
duties. It was several weeks before its 
editors would run routine news releases. 
Even today the more vociferous free- 
dom-of-information advocates on the 
paper’s staff never pass an opportunity 
to chide the public relations man about 
his company’s manipulation of the 
news. 

This company’s president, like the 
university president mentioned earlier, 
needed a course in what constitutes 
news. He and his company also needed 
a policy for public relations in an emer- 
gency—a policy based on planning and 
candor. 

Government agencies are possibly no 
better or no worse than colleges or com- 
panies when it comes to meeting their 
public relations responsibilities. Many 
freedom-of-information leaders among 
the press are suspicious of all civil ser- 
vants. But I'd give government credit in 
many instances for candor in an emer- 
gency, if only because of the extensive 
planning and established public informa- 
tion policies found in government agen- 
cies. 

Take the U.S. Public Health Service, 
a professional, scientific government 
agency of the highest type. Its senior 
officers remember the struggle required 
to sell public health to the American 
people. The struggle succeeded because 
of competent public relations, frequently 
by public-health administrators and sci- 
entists. 

One phase centered on _ venereal 
disease. Despite vigorous efforts over a 
decade, 1926-36, the Service made only 
minor progress against the overwhelm- 
ing venereal disease problem. “Syphilis” 
and “gonorrhea” were verboten in polite 
society, and radio stations forbade Pub- 
lic Health Service speakers to use those 
words on the air. Thus, it took courage 
for The Reader's Digest, in 1936, to 
publish an article entitled, “Why Don't 
We Stamp Out Syphilis?” A storm of 
public interest burst over Washington 
—but it was not the protest which had 
been expected: The public was far more 
sophisticated than the mass media had 
realized, and it was ready to be talked 
to, frankly and openly, on this subject. 
Multitudes wanted to know what they 
could do to stamp out VD. A popular 
magazine article by the Surgeon General 
of the Public Health Service crystallized 
public opinion and made possible mas- 
sive VD control steps. The VD program 
was vastly expanded, and fortunately it 
came in time to expedite the nation’s 
mobilization for World War II. 


FROM AN AUTHOR’S NOTEBOOK 


I spent four years as information officer 
with the Communicable Disease Center 
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HE 14th National PRSA Confer- 

ence to be held at the Shamrock 

Hilton Hotel, Houston, Texas, 
November 13-14-15, 1961, will offer you an 
opportunity to get together with your friends 
and customers. 


No other single event in the PRSA year 
draws the concentrated attention of the whole 
public relations profession like the annual 
Conference. Here the top public relations 
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How to create 


Beier 


Do you remember the newspaper 
headlines that appeared three 
weeks ago? Of course not! Fifty per 
cent of the readers forgot them 
within twenty-four hours; eighty-five 
per cent forgot them within four 
days; one hundred per cent forgot 
them within sixteen days. 

Obviously if you want to create 
belief the first step is to make peo- 
ple remember your message. How 
can you do that? There is only one 
way—through repetition. 

The 1961-1962 PUBLIC RELA- 
TIONS REGISTER offers you a 
rare opportunity to repeat your 
message—twenty-four hours a day 
for one full year. It is referred to 
daily by key public relations execu- 
tives as well as by those who seek 
information about public relations 
people. ‘‘The other day | consulted 
it four times,’’ writes one public re- 
lations man. You can be sure that 
this kind of daily exposure to your 
advertisement helps to create not 
only awareness but belief in your 
message. As one advertiser put it, 
‘‘Many of my prospects say, ‘Yes, | 
know your company. I’ve seen your 
ad in the REGISTER’.” For the price 
of one single advertisement you 
can get your message repeated day 
after day. 

Be sure, therefore, that your mes- 
sage appears in the 1961-1962 edi- 
tion of PUBLIC RELATIONS REG- 
ISTER, so that your advertisement 
will flash before your friends and 
prospects every time they consult 
it. While you think of it, reserve your 
space now. Just drop a note to Gus 
Lewander, Advertising Director, 
Public Relations Society of America, 
375 Park Avenue, New York 22 or 
"phone him at PLaza 1-1940. He 
will be glad to send you additional 
information. 


of the Public Health Service. The Cen- 
ter is, among other things, the epidemic 
and disaster investigation arm of PHS. 
I can testify from my experience that 
the Center goes to great pains to pro- 
vide the public with full information 
on all emergencies under its purview. 

Several years ago, I was the public 
relations man who accompanied a Pub- 
lic Health Service epidemic intelligence 
team to Charleston, South Carolina, to 
meet an Italian freighter whose crew 
was suffering an unexplained epidemic. 
All 30 crewmen had suddenly and mys- 
teriously fallen ill. Six had died quickly. 
All the surviving 24 were seriously ill 
—and understandably scared. The Pub- 
lic Health Service has legal responsibility 
to quarantine such a ship and permit it 
to dock at an American port only after 
precautions have been taken to see that 
no communicable disease is introduced 
from shipboard into the United States. 

The ship was ordered to anchor in the 
Charleston harbor several miles from 
shore. At 4 o’clock one summer morn- 
ing, three PHS medical officers and I 
were sped through the harbor by a Coast 
Guard cutter, searchlight, siren and all. 
Aboard ship, the PHS physicians set up 
a clinic and laboratory. 

For a day and a half I maintained, by 
radio, the only news link between the 
ship and the outside world. During 
quarantine, no one could board or leave 
the ship, and the exchange of objects 
such as papers or photo plates was strict- 
ly forbidden. We were photographed 
from small boats and from the air, but 
the public health officers wouldn’t let 
anyone get too close. 

As the investigation proceeded, I man- 
aged to get from the scientists hourly 
bulletins, written with my portable type- 
writer on my knees while sitting on a 
coil of rope on the deck. The ship’s cap- 
tain (who understood English) helped 
his radioman (who understood only 
Italian) translate and transmit each bul- 
letin. Fortunately, the captain and the 
radioman were not as sick as most of the 
rest of the crew. The newsmen received 
the messages at the Coast Guard radio 
station ashore. (The investigation, inci- 
dentally, showed the disease to be typh- 
oid fever, due to contaminated water 
taken aboard in Africa. The crew mem- 
bers were determined to be in a non- 
infectious stage, and the ship was per- 
mitted to dock, after 36 hours.) 

Few emergencies we meet in the 
course of normal public relations are as 
dramatic and unusual. But to the news- 
man on the trail of a story, the emer- 
gency of the moment must be covered, 
preferably with the help of the cognizant 
public relations person—if necessary, in 
spite of his interference! Let’s hope it’s 
a public relations man whose by-words 
for public relations in an emergency are 
planning and candor, 
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Management: 


Are you paying for public relations and 
just getting publicity? Perhaps your pub- 
lic relations budget should be reviewed. 
Too often publicity is bought for public 
relations and you pay fancy fees — or 
carry a large overhead staff — for a job 
which could be done at half the cost. As 
counselors and an organization with full 
service facilities — we can advise you im- 
partially. Ask for Mr. J. C. Long, chair- 
man, or H. T. Rockwell, president. 
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BOOKS IN REVIEW 


PUBLIC RELATIONS AND MANAGEMENT, 
by David Finn, Reinhold Publishing Corp., 
New York. $4.50, 175 pp. 


Reviewed by Paul Cain, President, The 
Cain Organization, Inc., Dallas, Texas. 


Usually, one approaches the critiques of 
someone else’s written work either bend- 
ing over backward to be fair and kindly, 
or bending over forward to be critical 
and meaningful. I find myself bent in 
both directions, summing up my reac- 
tions to David Finn’s lucidly written 
little volume about public relations and 
its relations to or position with regard 
to management. The result, therefore, 
will probably be a sort of neutralized, 
back-and-forth review which will leave 
the reader no alternative but to buy the 
book and get the true facts for himself. 

The strongest reactions I gained from 
reading the book represent both the 
strongest criticism and the highest 
praise, so I shall submit the first at the 
onset, and close with the latter. My prin- 
cipal disappointment in Public Rela- 
tions and Management was that it 
seemed to me the author set forth a 
thesis in his preface which he fell short 
of developing fully. In effect, he pro- 
posed to enumerate what public rela- 
tions can and can’t do, what manage- 
ment may legitimately expect from pub- 
lic relations and what would be exces- 
sive, so that a clearer understanding may 
be had by all, with a resulting reduction 
in the disappointment of unfulfilled ex- 
pectations. This is something that badly 
needs doing—in fact, it is so huge and 
complex a task that I recall wondering 
how the author would achieve it in only 
175 pages. 

However, no one else has done it 
either, least of all the humble reviewer. 
At least, the preface provided a worth- 
while direction in which Finn pointed 
his thinking, though it seems to me he 
then became over-preoccupied with cor- 


porate operation and problems, to the . 


neglect of the specifics involved in the 
exposition originally proposed. 
Certainly the inter-involvement of 
corporate management and the function 
of public relations are of great concern 
to all of us in the field, and it is not 
suggested that Mr. Finn’s observations 
in these areas are not pertinent and of 
value. Quite the contrary, I merely point 
out, referring back to the original ex- 
pectation, that both in his narration and 
his case history treatments, he seems to 
assume that management knows more 
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about public relations techniques than 
has ever been apparent to me, and he 
does not lay out the hoped-for clear 
delineation of what management should 
and should not expect of the public 
relations department. 

On the positive side, I find the 
author’s style fresh and extremely read- 
able, and his scholarly approach a pleas- 
ant contrast to the pseudo-sophisticated 
style that has characterized some other 
recently published material on public 
relations. In fact, while being editorially 
critical of what might be called a lack 
of sequential organization of the topics 
covered, I would re-classify the book as 
being a well-written, knowledgeable col- 
lection of short essays on numerous and 
widely diverse facets and phases of that 
huge, amorphous topic, public relations. 

Topically, it jumps around a good 
deal, moving from the problems of a 
corporation stock issue to labor rela- 
tions, to government action, back to 
community relations, thence to new 


product marketing. Sometimes it reads 
like a primer for a beginning counselor 
(and probably not bad reading, there- 
fore, for a corporation president!), and 
at other times, it lays out real mile- 
stones in public relations position with 
management, such as the first sentence 
in chapter 2, page 12: ‘Management 
does not recognize public relations as 
an official function of the corporation 
until the decision is made to spend 
money for it.” 

This is a wonderful and fearful truth 
that too many of us are sometimes too 
slow to recognize. I have known prac- 
titioners who thought they had had a 
good day just because they spent half an 
hour talking public relations possibilities 
with a corporation president and didn’t 
get thrown bodily out the door when the 
interview was concluded. Just the fact 
that the executive was courteous didn’t 
mean the account was in the bag, or 
even, for that matter, that he had heard 
or understood 10 per cent of what the 
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EMPLOYEE 
COMMUNICATIONS 
IN ACTION 


By Robert Newcomb and Marg Sammons 


In this practical handbook, two experi- 
enced consultants show the most suc- 
cessful ways to develop an effective 
company communications program. 
Through numerous examples the au- 
thors demonstrate how small plants, 
medium-sized companies, and large, 
mulii-plant operations have success- 
fully dealt with problems in employer- 
employee communications; and they 
suggest that by substituting effective 
speech for silence and by using the 
tools of modern communication, man- 
agement can build mutual understand- 


ing and cooperation within the com- 
pany and strengthen its relations with 
the community at large. 


“Here, in a brief and to-the-point fash- 
ion, the authors have set forth a pattern 
for sound conduct in communicating 
with employees ... management laok- 
ing for directives will certainly find 
them here. . . . Shows conclusively that 
proper communication with employees 
is a sensible, businesslike way of life.”’* 
—S. R. BERNSTEIN, Editorial Director, 
Advertising Age. 
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practitioner had said. This truism as 
Finn expresses it is worth a page by it- 
self: “Recognition does not really com- 
mence until the budget is approved.” 
One final tiny negative: I couldn't 
help feeling that the role of publicity per 
se was belabored a bit, especially if the 
book was intended for the enlighten- 
ment of corporate readers. Why not just 
take publicity in stride as one of the very 
important tools of communications, rec- 
ognizing that it will play a greater or 
smaller role in each program or project 
according to the nature of the job? 
Referring again to the volume as a 
collection of individual essays, I think 
most of them excellent and valuable. 
So, summing up, I have the definite 
feeling that any management executive 
who reads this book will as a result, be 
better equipped to pass judgment on a 
Public relations budget proposal, to con- 
sider the employment of counsel, or the 
creation of a public relations depart- 
ment. This, I think, was David Finn's 
objective, and he has achieved it to a 
considerable degree, even if not in the 
absolute terms mentioned in the preface. 


EXECUTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING TéCH- 
NIQUES, by Harry Simmons, Chilton Com- 
pany—Book Division, Philadelphia 39, Pa., 
$5.00, 232 pp. 


Reviewed by Kenneth W. Haagensen, Di- 
rector, Public Relations, Allis-Chalmers 
Manufacturing Co., Milwaukee, Wisc. 


So you want to be a speaker? Well, it 
will stand you in good stead if you are 
or hope to be an executive according to 
Harry Simmons author of Executive 
Public Speaking Techniques. 

All speaking according to the author 
is, in a sense, public speaking. Further- 
more, we do more of it than we some- 
times imagine. Simmons points out that 
75 per cent of all your time—living or 
working—you are engaged in some form 
of oral discourse, argumentation or pres- 
entation. 

This does not strike me as a text book 
on public speaking, but it does have a 
good deal of practical advice and in- 
formation on all forms of verbal com- 
munications. There is considerable ref- 
erence and information applicable to 
selling and sales meetings. It is obvious 
that the author has drawn heavily upon 
his own thirty years of platform experi- 
ence as a lecturer and educator as well 
as his experiences as a management 
consultant and general management ex- 
ecutive. 

While I have made a speech or two 
myself, the author’s path and mine have 
never crossed; but many of the men who 
contributed to his book and many of 
the men who are quoted are old friends 
whose knowledge of public speaking and 
platform presence are nationally recog- 
nized. 


Some of the prominent names include 
Dr. Neal Bowman of the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturer's; Harry Bul- 
lis, Chairman of General Mills; Lester 
Bradshaw, President of Berkeley-Brad- 
shaw; Red Motley, President of Parade 
Publication; Tom Collins of City Na- 
tional Trust and Bank of Kansas City; 
Wheeler McMillan of the Farm Journal 
and others. 

While these men have different tech- 
niques, they represent the effectiveness 
of verbal communications which is the 
premise of the book. 

They further prove another point of 
the author—namely that “effective pub- 
lic speaking is distinctive and knowl- 
edgeable speaking.” 

A topnotch executive speaker, ac- 
cording to Simmons, is a gentleman of 
dignity and intelligence. He arrived at 
his station in life because of his knowl- 
edge, his enthusiasm, his quality of lead- 
ership and his keen sense of good human 
relations. This executive, he says, has 
learned to work with people as well as to 
induce them to work for him. This 
brings to mind an old saw that says 
“It’s better to have one man working 
with you than a dozen working for you.” 

While there is much to be said for the 
public relations mentions in the book, 
one statement stands out because it re- 
flects the kind of thing that has been 
said about public relations on occasion 
in the past few years. This is a truism— 
every product, program, proposition, or 
personality that has a strong position, 
has strong opposition: every idea, belief, 
custom, or organization that is salable 
is also assailable. This is rightfully so 
because people throw sticks and stones 
only at fruit-bearing trees. 

Public speaking plays an important 
role in the life of an executive and this 
book should be helpful to executives and 
potential executives. 

It was Goethe, who said, “few are 
open to conviction but the majority of 
men are open to persuasion.” Thus, pub- 
lic speaking becomes an important ex- 
ecutive and public relations responsibil- 
ity and opportunity. 

Tom Collins, has said, “In audiences 
you may have captive bodies but you 
never have captive minds.” Conse- 
quently, any speech must be effective if 
it hopes to hold, penetrate and sway a 
public audience. 

I found myself at odds with the au- 
thor on several points early in the book, 
but these points were enlarged upon in 
subsequent chapters and at that point 
I found myself in agreement with him. 
Certain sections gave me the feeling of 
repetition but this may have been done 
purposely for emphasis. 

Speaking is an art. Good speakers are 
not necessarily good leaders but good 
leaders must of necessity be good speak- 
ers. 
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P.R. PEOPLE: Write for your complimentary copy of ‘Influencing the Influencers” 
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editors Nato s Sunes In to Sell issue) they the 


WAGE-Fixing 
WILL 


10,248 extra slab 413 firms. Business executives respond to Nation’s iti 
.. that’s advertisers use more and ‘in Nation’s 


Lae. Me INESS FIRMS PURCHASED 1Q, REPRINTS OF THIS USEFUL REPORT = 

BUSINESS washincton / ADVERTISING HEADQUARTERS - 711 THIRD AVENUE, NE 


